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BETTER SPEECH WEEK 
Reprinted from “The English Journal,’ November, 1928. 


The Committee on American Speech has set but one Better 
Speech Week for this year. As was the case last year, the 
week occurs in February and includes Washington’s birthday. 
The dates are February 18 to 23. At this time, also, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs will co-operate. High- 
school teachers who expect to observe the week are urged now 
to purchase the Better Speech Week Bulletin (50 cents), 
which contains abundant suggestions and reference material. 
It is published by the National Council of Teachers of 
English. , 

During Better Speech Week, it is suggested that extem- 
poraneous speaking and debating programs be held and that 
votes be taken in the larger English classes to determine the 
four or five students possessing the most characteristically 
American speech. Such procedure will bring before the 
students the whole matter of speech standards, and prove 
profitable, especially in those high schools which are unable 
to stress any phase of speech den nyo at ‘any other time 
of the year. In addition, a poster corhpetition has been ar- 
ranged by Miss Gripen the détails of swe already 
been announced. \ 

The Committee has eerie ken the) pa a Loft Bulle- 
tin on speech training for the whole year. Ttwill include 
a discussion of the principles of trainin’ which should be 
stressed, and serve as an elemonta cuide for teachers who 
have had some training and who hope to see the work in 
speech training properly co-ordinated with the work in 
written composition. 

GLENN N. MERRY, Chairman. 

University or Iowa 
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THE REAL ARISTOCRACY :-OF SOULS 
A Little Chat with English Teachers 


PERLEY W. LANE 
The Scarborough School, 


One sure method of attracting popular interest is to attack 
education or one of its phases. We do read those articles 
which attempt to upset the old and inject the new. A state- 
ment which declares that our writers of history texts are un- 
patriotic or even untruthful absorbs our immediate attention. 
A Boston newspaper carried not long ago the startling item 
that a teacher had died leaving the sum of $40,000 in the 

-bank. The domestic difficulties of some suffering pedagogue 
will merit a most striking headline. An article which de- 
clared that our present system of hand writing was all wrong 
kept several reporters busy. Folks are interested in educa- 
tion because education is an important matter to folks. And 
this is as it should be. Aristotle has said that the fate of an 
empire will depend upon the education of its youth. 

But it is not our purpose to attract attention or to start 
a teachers’ meeting. We shall put down nothing that is new 
and say nothing that is unfriendly. Some one has written 
that unless you belong to the real aristocracy of souls you 
had better leave teaching alone. The real aristocracy of souls! 
We would chat with those English teachers who believe their 
profession does involve the responsibility already implied. 

Despite the importance of our work, it is a fact that we 
often do a fine job without knowing very exactly what stand- 

-ards we are striving to bring about. Seems strange, doesn’t 
it? But frankly, do we know precisely our actual goal? Are 
we sure of our far look ahead. A business man realizes very 
definitely indeed that he has 10,000 automobiles to sell, 20,000 
bales of cotton to market, or $100,000 of insurance to write. 

. Business is efficient for that very reason. 

Concerning our aim in education, President Emeritus 
Hadley of Yale has an excellent article in Harper’s for March, 
1923. He points out in What is Hducation? that the primary 
duty of the school is to teach the habit and to train the powers 
of thinking. The school should make boys and girls thinkers 
of power and by habit. This thought leads him to observe 
that nine people out of ten believe the way to train a boy or | 
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girl to think is to impart as much knowledge to him as pos- 
sible. Perhaps the Old Plan college examination paper has 
emphasized information. Certainly the Comprehensive ¢x- 
amination does not, and assuredly it expects of the candidate 
a distinct job in thinking. There is now, therefore, good 
reason to disregard this premium on information. We are 
after mind power; our highway is a road to that achievement. 
There are secondary objectives, of course, all of which will 
bring about the primary objective. During the World War 
we, in the army, had missions. It is a good word—mussions. 
In English teachiug may they not be rather definitely stated ” 


To stimulate thinking. 

To provide permanent pleasure. 
To enrich experience. 

To provide adequate expression. 
To cultivate a language pride. 
To build character. 


COCA GOT be 


With our purposes established it is much easier for us to 
forge on. But what a task. There is reason to be thought- 
ful when we consider our personal selves in our own class- 
rooms. ‘There we are tested; there we are intrusted with 
kingdoms with which we succeed or fail. It is an impressive 
experience to see a good teacher teach. We have a deal of 
respect for an individual who can sway thirty or forty rest- 
less pupils into new fields of thought and action. It is an 
art for one lone human to mould hundreds of minds and 
build hundreds of characters. 

How does a good teacher work? What is the secret? Why 
is one an artist and another a misfit? To begin, try to sense 
the atmosphere in the room of a successful instructor. You 
will find it is friendly. Cordial contacts have been estah- 
lished. The teacher is familiar with school activities. He 
knows that a boy has a friendly feeling toward Mr. So-and-So 
if Mr. So-and-So goes to the football games. A girl thinks 
Miss So-and-So is just great if Miss So-and-So knows all about 
the girls’ glee club. Many pupils have made a confidant of 
i. teacher who remembered to make a casual inquiry about 
. cold or an illness. Pupils hunger for friendly teachers. 
dow often they try to make friends with us and how often 


hey growl with disappointment, “Oh, he’s just a.crab!”. This 
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matter of friendly contacts is vital. Recall Mr. Schwab dur- 
ing our late war. Recall how he traveled about his shipyards 
making friends with his workmen. He courted the spontane- 
ous, “Well, Charlie is a good scout.” 

And how can we as teachers establish friendly rela- 
tions and yet dress ourselves in unconventional or even 
fantastic clothes? The answer is, “We can not.” Here in 
Massachusetts, seat of culture and tradition, would a teacher 
wear red mittens to school? Would an instructor squeak about 
in yellow, worn, unpolished, cheap army shoes? Are filthy 
cuffs, collars, waists; cheap, unpressed serges; gaudy, sloppy 
neckties—are all of these possible? Would a teacher pre- 
sume to carry out Coles Phillips’ hosiery ideas? Would a man 
plan to shave every other day? Here in Massachusetts we 
would do some of these things, for we have done them. Cer- 
tainly one should wear clean linen while one teaches Emerson’s 
Manners. Pupils like cleanliness, well-kept clothes, conserv- 
ative but modern styles. They actually look for this sort of 
thing. We know that young bond salesman who draws thirty 
dollars a week. We always realized that part of his job was 


to be decently clothed. Are we not salesmen, too, selling | 


ourselves and our ideas? 

But that is not all. One may look well and be ever so 
friendly yet fizzle out into flat failure simply because one’s 
discipline is poor. How often a candidate is asked by the 
administrator, “Do you have good discipline? How do you 
get it?” Well, how does one? It depends. Every refrac- 
tion is different. Discipline is respect. The Jesuits were great 
teachers for there was in all their actions a quiet dignity 
that demanded respect. Perhaps some of us are a bit noisy 
about what we shall or shall not do. Our paths are often 
lined with broken promises. One good habit is to control 


the situation yourself. A card to the head master is a con- | 


fession of defeat. Another good practice is to handle the | 


situation immediately. Nothing confuses the trouble maker 


quite as much as swift action. The stay-after-school disci- 


plinarian is not respected. A lazy boy who comes unprepared 


should receive such a stinging reprimand that he will not again | 
appear unprepared. Later he will thank you for it. Pos- 
sibly a kind word will be more effective in some cases. After | 
all, we get what we demand. By all means, insist on punctu- | 
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ality, inspire friendliness, discourage noise, praise often, cen- 
sure when necessary. A lone small woman can quell a quartet 
of husky football heroes by a quick terse word accompanied by 
a fearless look straight into the culprits’ eyes. Boys love to test 
our courage. Cheating should be treated rigorously. Co-opera- 
tion through friendliness is the ideal that disposes of discipline. 
“Man to man, you and I have a job to do together and you 
aren’t quite fair to me just now, are you?” is the sort of 
thing that gets into the hearts of boys. 

Occasionally the administrator will say, “Well, I think 
from what you say discipline will cause you no trouble, but 
just how do you teach?” Staggering question! Who could 
count the methods; who would be idiotic enough to try? We 
do, however, emphasize method and forget about results. Mr. 
New Idea lived near Boston. Being a fine fellow, he con- 
vinced our superintendent, who had never seen us teach, that 
he had a vital new English method that ought to be used 
in our classes. Progressive Mr. Superintendent said, “That 
sounds good to me. Go over to the high school and try it 
out.” Mr. New Idea, however, was sensible enough to handle 
teachers with care. He convened us in his home. Mrs. New 
Idea served tea; and there were cigars, too. Under the influence 
of candy and smoke we became friendly. Then he said, “Now, 
your English teaching; I wonder if it isn’t all wrong. For 
instance, Miss Surprised Woman, can you tell me when 
Shakespeare wrote As You Like It? Don’t be embarrassed, 
of course you can’t. That’s what we expect of our pupils. 
Teachers require too much useless information. We must 
dramatize. Take Treasure Island. Can you see the old skipper 
eoming through the door? See his face, his clothes? That’s 
what we must do with all the classes.” Later, we went home 
determined to do better but a bit troubled. Gradually we 
began to realize that Mr. New Idea had been wasting our 
time, upsetting teachers, and causing general unrest with a 
method which we had used from the first. How often a 
teaching method is authoritative because it appears to be new. 
A good teaching plan is one which works. Your method is 
good if it functions. If you get results, sound efficient re- 
sults, you are the authority. Being an authority you can 
stand on two feet and confidently tell Mr. New Idea this, 
“My methods work. I have interested pupils.: I turn out 
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thinkers. I am meeting high standards. You must show 
me why your method is better than mine. You must also 
understand my methods as well as your own and then in- 
dicate just why mine must be discarded.” 

The problem-project idea is very popular. It is pedagog- 
ically sound, but contrary to general belief, it is not new. 
Teachers have used it for many years without knowing its 
name. It is well to get and to keep acquainted with new 
methods. One may have used the socialized recitation, the 
spelling hospital, the book club, the dictation exercise, and 
‘yet read of their method in some late magazine. Certainly 
we must maintain an open alert mind; and assuredly we ought 
to be familiar with the ever-expanding education vocabulary. 

It would appear a waste of time to remind ourselves that 
recitations are not for testing and drilling purposes only. 
But many teachers do not think of teaching in its broadest 
sense. Here and there one works as the schedule dictates. 
We recall a wonderful professor of Spanish. The passage con- 
cerned a cathedral. Not a difficult translation, nevertheless 
the fine old man paused in his dramatic fashion and said, 
“Pupils, I have been in*beautiful cathedrals, strange mosques, 
plain wooden Baptist churches. I have been amazed with 
American tourists as they visited these churches, chattering 
and irreverent because the church chanced not to be their 
own. Whatever and wherever a church may be there is my 
God also. My God is in every house of worship.” We had 
always realized it but he drove it home. A theory about 
Hamlet’s insanity may be forgotten, but your advice to those 
who extend their lifeless, heartless hand in greeting will he 
remembered if you actually try them out. Boys know that a 
handshake often gets a position or a client. Such seemingly 
irrelevant matters have their place. Many modern educators 
charge us with too much talking. In many instances the fact 
is true, but why should the teacher forever shove himself into 
the background. Wise teachers have always given of their 
wisdom freely. We do not often say a really wise thing, our 
jokes are frequently pointless, our inspiring words are con- 
sidered commonplace. But occasionally your remark digs 
down into someone’s heart and your seed will grow and flower 
into virile manhood. Try out the subject of capital punish- 
ment. Come out of your egotistical shell and join the fire- 
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place circle, Give and take, be one of them, by all means 
say your say, and ignore the inspector who, stop watch in 
hand, measures your speech and thereupon writes an article 
about it. 

And they say, those educational experts, that we waste 
time. We are guilty, absolutely! Much of the success in the 
Ford automobile plants is attributed to the fact that waste 
motion has been scientifically eliminated. English teachers 
can do so much of this very thing. We fail to tie up recita- 
tion with public speaking. Pupils are allowed to speak inco- 
herently but reqnired to write in another language. We must 
demand expression all of the time. It is hard to be unfor- 
giving and so we continue to accept written work wretchedly 
done. We waste time with spelling, assigning too many words 
or dealing out demons that are not demons at all. The Jones 
list does not fit all groups, as a trial will speedily show. A 
vocabulary of 6,400 words would result, after eight years of 
assignments numbering five a day. But why not cut this 
down and give boys and girls an edition of 4,000 words. Not 
infrequently we give too much time to a classic. Consider 
the young graduate student in Columbia who asked the pro- 
fessor if three weeks was too long to give to The Vision of 
Sir Launfal. Such a dissecting process is unrighteous. We 
should get the message of a piece, see its beauty, feel its 
thrill, and pass on to another. 

Each of us realizing our aims “Shall draw the thing as 
he sees it for the God of Things as They Are!” Dressed like 
other human beings, friendly disciples of law and order, 
abreast with our best minds, possessing plain business, good 
sense, we may soon outstrip the lazy, the superficially intellect- 
ual, and the temporary colleague awaiting another opening 
in business or a marriage. There is room in our field for 
those who mean to stay. There are times when the outlook 
seems drab indeed. Tenure, salary schedules, teachers’ meet- 
ings, shop talk, unsympathetic leaders, teachers’ agencies, 
complaining tax payers—all merging into shapeless cloudy 
masses—make any horizon seem dark. But much of this 
is self-imposed, for we carry our work home, splash red 
ink until midnight, and crawl to school next morning unfit 
and dangerous. Like other humans we should do most of 
our work at the office. 
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And now to carry out what we preach; i. e., say what you 
think and end with a punch, we must think as parents think, 
that the bringing up of their child is the biggest job in lifes 
A great big task is ours, a mighty two-fisted vocation that 
demands “big hearts, strong minds, willing hands.” Educa- 
tion for authority was once the message of a fine speech. 
We shall educate our young for positions of authority. So, 
you who belong to the real aristocracy of souls, remember in 
the abyss of your material doldrums that Isocrates earned 
about $15,000 for his course of lectures. If yours, however, 
is weariness of soul repeat your Channing, “No office can 
compare in solemnity and importance with that of training 
the child.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

LANGUAGE AND THINKING 
Among the more progressive teachers of English perhaps 
no one topic is receiving more serious consideration than the 
relationship between language and thinking. We have in the 
past thrown so much stress upon the mere mechanical ex- 
pression of the completed thought that we have neglected the 
consideration due to the initial processes of thinking—the 
mental disturbance going on while those processes were still 
in their chaotic maelstrom. And is it not true that these 
processes for the most part remain chaotic until they emerge 
into the current of logical expression, duly set out in the 
formula of language? 

We should accordingly think of language as being far more 
than a device for expressing thought. It is in reality an in- 
strument for evolving thought. Without it the flutterings of 
the thinking process would lead to no sustained flight. Or, 
to use the figure of Sir Wiliam Hamilton, thinking corres- 
ponds to the process of excavation while language is the 
masonry which holds the thoughts in place and gives ideas 
permanence. This conception is well amplified by Dr. Masson 
in the introduction to a recent re-issue of Roget’s Thesaurus: 


Metaphysicians are agreed that scarcely any of 
our intellectual operations could be carried on, to 
any considerable extent, without the agency of 
words. None but those who are conversant with the 
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philosophy of mental phenomena can be aware of the 
immense influence that is exercised by language in 
promoting the development of our ideas, in fixing 
them in the mind, and in detaining them for steady 
contemplation. Into every process of reasoning, 
language enters as an essential element. Words are 
the instruments vy which we form all our abstrac- 
tions, by which we fashion and embody our ideas, 
and by which we are enabled to glide along a series 
of premises and conclusions with a rapidity so great 
as to leave in,the memory no trace of the successive 
steps of the process; and we remain unconscious how 
much we owe to this potent auxiliary of the reason- 
ing faculty. 


Consider the mere matter of individual words. We look 
for the first time at a new device—say that device on our 
automobile which is designed to combine air with the vapor 
of gasoline. The careless thinker might be satisfied with 
calling it a thing, a thing-a-ma-jig, a what-you-call-it, or 
apply to it that all-embracing slang phrase gadget. Such 
vague terms are the natural reflex of vague thinking. The 
clear-minded, the clean-visioned, are satisfied only with the 
exact word carbureter. The very mastery of the word brings 
with it a sort of psychological satisfaction that crowns the 
process of a completed stage of thinking. 

Once grant the influence of the individual word in perfect- 
ing the efficiency of the thinking process and the importance 
of each of us practising to increase our own personal vocabu- 
laries becomes apparent. It is really one of the significant 
ways in which we come into a clearer understanding of the 
phenomenon of life—one of the ways in which we as teach- 
ers, or as individuals performing a communistic service, may 
help to explain life to others. ve 

Of course, we should not push this doctrine too far, for a 
curious collection of words merely for the sake of the collec- 
tion is of no educational value. But these words, considered 
as counters for the gold reserve of ideas, are, other things be- 
ing equal, a measure of our intellectual wealth. Our ability 
to teach others this skill in husbandry would be a measure 
of our efficiency as an instructor in language. 
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But, just as counters are valueless until they are accepted 
as currency, so mere words are practically valueless until 
they attain currency in speech. This currency is seen when 
words are put into sentences and imparted to others, carry- 
ing with them their proper cargoes of thought and emotion 
in sentences and paragraphs—oral or written. 

Could we trace back to its source the psychological disturb- 
ance that goes on when a sentence is in process of its forming, 
we should discover some interesting phenomena, but the evo- 
lution is so shrouded in the nebula of mystery that we can 
not see its initial workings. We do know, however, that no 
difference how skilled writers become, they never attain such 
power over words that some of their sentences, viewed in the 
cold light of criticism, could not be greatly improved by 
slight revisions or entire recastings. If our teachers of 
rhetoric had had a clearer conception of that technique which 
tends to enforce such a mechanical arrangement of the sen- 
tence as harmonizes with clear thinking, we might have been 
spared a portion of our later labors and our later embarrass- 
ments. Have we, as teachers, now learned enough of that 
technique to be genuinely helpful to the present generation 
of students? If so, we have not only increased their powers 
in expression. but we have also increased their powers in 
thinking. 


THE ENGLISH SURVEY 


We shall all be interested in the outcome of the proposition 
to have the General Education Board conduct an extensive 
survey of English teaching in the United States. The tre- 
mendous success of the investigation of a similar project in 
England, culminating in the report The Teaching of English 
in England, augurs well for a similar undertaking in America. 
The weight of our influence as an Association should be so 
exerted as to bring a favorable decision from the General 
Education Board. 
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THE MARCH MEETING 


At the Spring meeting of our Association on March eighth, 
we are to learn what some of our former pupils, in the light 
of their experience in college and business, think of the 
English teaching which they received in the high school, Was 
there too much or too little stress upon composition, upon 
grammar, upon the merchanics of spelling and punctuation ? 
Was time which should have been allotted to outside reading, 
_ dramatics, and literature wisely or unwisely used ? 

We are to have the testimony from a considerable group 
now at Harvard Technology, and in business. The data se- 
cured should aid in our latter teaching. 

We are to have as luncheon guests Dr. Karl Young, of 
Yale, and Mr. John Farrar, Editor of the Bookman, Their 
subjects have not been definitely announced; however, they 
have been warned against making their talks too pedagogical, 
too informing. 


EO —————* 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

Any member of our Association failing to receive @ copy 

of each issue of the English Leaflet showl& inform Mr, A, B, 

de Mille, Winthrop Highlands, Mass. The Leaflet is in the 
mails the first of each month, from October to June, 


The Annual Meeting of our Association will be held on 
Saturday, March 8, in the Lecture Hall of the Boston Public 
Library. It is important that ali dues be paid at tis time, 
Printed slips are sent out with the March Leaflet, and the 
Secretary earnestly requesis thai all members bring their 
dollar to the meeting, or send tt to him before the date men- 


tioned. These membership dues constitute our principai 


source of revenue, 


LEWIS AND HOSIC’S 


Practical English for High 
Schools 


Iv provides material which makes English a live part of the 
pupil's life, and does away with self-consciousness and artificiality. 


Ix its thorough teaching of construction it leads the papil te 
organize his ideas. 


T ROUGH its fresh, interesting work in oral Buglish, class enith 
cism is developed and the pupil’s ambition aroused, 


By the use of abundant examples and ilustrations, the HOW 
and the WHY of effective sentence structure and of geed parm- 
graph making are clearly taught. 


Price, $1.40 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


